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ABSTRACT 

Through a number of measures, both quantitative and 
qualitative, this progress report explores the achievements of 
Southeastern public schools in meeting the continually expanding goal 
of quality education for all citizens* Quantitative figures are 
shown, regionally and state by state, for ages of compulsory 
attendance, public and private school enrollments (1980), public 
school enrollment per population, and literacy of population (1900 
and I960)* Qualitative measures of educational progress are provided 
by graphs and charts illustrating percent of high school graduates in 
the United States population (1870-1970), high school graduates 25 
and older (1970 and 1980), median school years completed (1950 and 
1980), public kindergarten enrollment (1970 and I960) black adults 
completing four or more years of high school (1970 anc I960), 
percentages of nonwhite populations, numbers of axcept al children 
served in public school programs, percent of children i in 

different educational environments, pupil/teacher rati* nimum 
competency testing, and per capita personal income lev&is elative 
to the nation as a whole!* Conclusions derived from these statistics 
suggest three major challenges confronting education in the 
Southeast: (1) overcoming the legacy of poverty, (2) helping the 
nation compete in a highly technological world society, and (3) 
providing quality education with decreasing public resources* (TE) 
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The Southeastern Regional Council for Educational Improvement is a nonprofit, interstate organ- 
ization created and governed by the Chief State School Officers of twelve Southeastern states. A 
major function of the Southeastern Regional Council is to assist member State Departments of 
Education to study educational policy issues within the social, political, and economic context of 
region, and to design alternatives for policy action. 
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FOREWORD 



In any enterprise, the periodic review of accomplishments and progress is invaluable. It offers the op 
portunity to reassess goals and to identify effective strategies. In a democratic society, such reviews 
are essential if public institutions are to respond fully to the needs and wishes of the population, L* 
"A Progress Report/' The Southeastern Regional Council for Educational Improvement provides such 
an assessment of the efforts of the southeastern public schools to meet the goal of free, qudlity educa 
tion for all its citizens. 

On the whole, the data tell a story of growth: growing expectations of the schools and growing 
success in meeting them, increased services, and expanded opportunities. 

Unquestionably, problems remain. Although many gaps have been closed or narrowed, the re- 
gion still remains below national averages in many areas of educational opportunity and attainment. 
While we do not ignore these problems, our purpose is to assess the progress that has been made- 
From this assessment, southeastern education leaders may gain insight and understanding that will 
serve them to meet the remaining challenges, 

"A Progress Report" draws a general picture of public education in the Southeast, touching on a 
number of aspects of schooling only briefly. These include minimum competency testing, education 
finance issues, accountability, and technology — topics that are more thoroughly discussed in technical 
reports which have been or will be issued by the Southeastern Regional Council for Educational Im 
provement. 

Throughout this report, the terms Southeast" and "southeastern states" refer to the 12 states 
comprising the Southeastern Regional Council for Educational Improvement: Alabama, Arkansas, 
Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Vir- 
ginia, and West Virginia, Much of the information in this report is based on educational and socio- 
economic data in the Southeastern Educational Information System (3EIS), which is maintained by 
the Southeastern Regional Council, Additional data for historical comparisons have been drawn 
from available federal and state sources. 
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PREFACE 



Universal education" - a term which most aptly describes the mission of the public schools - is the 
historical commitment of the United States to extend the benefits of a basic education to every 
citizen. Underlying the fundamental belief in the value of education are three distinct and sometimes 
conflicting concerns, political, social, and economic. Gach has shaped the educational process and 
the choice of pub,ic policies for accomplishing the goal of education for all. 

This goal is historically original to the United States, linked to the democratic ideal of an in 
formed citizenry actively participating in the governing process. It is also derived from the practical 
need to forge a unified society from a population of diverse cultural origins and from the need for a 
skilled and innovative work force to develop the resources of a sparsely populated continent. 

Those political, social, and economic objectives remain relevant today, in recent years, as public 
issues have become increasingly complex, the need for an informed citizenry is greater than ever. The 
practical need for a growing, skilled labor foice has likewise survived the end of the frontier era. The 
development and maintenance of a productive, creative population remains an essential role of the 
public schools if Americans arc to participate fully in the rapidly evolving and highly technological 
world economy. 

Socialization of individuals and the broadening of their cultural understanding continue to be im- 
portant responsibilities of the public schools. A rich diversity of cultures characterizes American soci- 
ety and immigration from throughout the world remains a factor in U.S. population growth. In 1980, 
for example, 6.2 percent of the American population was born abroad. Thus, the public schools must 
continue to provide newcomers, as well as youth, the opportunity to become fully participating mem- 
bers of our society. 

As the definition of "universal education" has evolved, the social responsibilities of the public 
schools have grown. Most striking is the example of the role the schools have played in fulfilling the 
nations commitment to equal opportunity. Historically, "universal education" has been limited. 
Persons of racial minorities, women, and handicapped individuals have been excluded in part or in 
whole from educational opportunities. But that has changed. Perhaps more than any other public in- 
stitution, the public schools have helped to change society's beliefs and the expectations of today's 
schools are clear, educational opportunities must be accessible to all persons in society and it is the 
responsibility of the public schools' leadership to ensure that accessibility. 

Thus, the mission of the public schools - education for all citizens - is many-layered and com- 
plex, changing in tjme as ;ocial values and needs change, and encompassing many specific social, po 
litjcal, and economic goali. In measuring the progress of the public schools toward the fulfillment of 
that mission, a number of ind'rators must be evaluated. The data on the following pages trace a path 
of steady progress toward that multi faceted goal. 
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PUBLIC EDUCATION IN THE SOUTHEAST: A PROGRESS REPORT 



If a nation expects to be ignorant and free, in a state of civiliza- 
tion, it expects what never was and never will be. 

Thomas Jefferson 



At the turn of the co,itur y. The aver aye htt^r jl , ate jh 
the Southeast region was 73.6 percent hi 1980, the 
hteracy rate m eve«> >outheaitui n state exceeded 97 oui 
cent In tho^e two numbeis is a sturv of aCcomplishim nt 
and progies* - a stoj y that goes well bey unci thw d&hvve 
mentof neoily um^mal literacy The tesukof public 
school i ng acruss sevuiat generations hai been a society jd 
which the totdl population is more literate, mote cultuitil 
f y and political [> avvaru, jnd moie ucenormcallv pioduc 
lj U e t'lan wuukl hove been possible without the public 
schuol syst+;in Further more H these qams have been ac 
compl-shed without violating the high lovei of public par 
tiCipation deemed appropriate in oui democratic society. 

Sinct* 1900, and particularly over the past three dec 
ades, the public schools have enrolled and graduated moie 
students than ever before* expanded curricula £nd services, 



and played a pivotal role in the nation's uffoi ts to provide 
equal opportunity to its citi/ens 

Perhaps moie significant is that the <tccomp;jshrnenis 
occui led jii a context of continually gi owing expectations 
Thy goal qt simple literacy of 1900 is but <i Jowur *ung on 
today's educatjOndl (adder. Schools ar** expected not only 
to provide instruction to all in the "Throe Rs," but to serve 
a multiplicity of public needs - ffom programs for the han 
dacaPped to life long vocational and basic educational op- 
poitumtjes. Schools' responsibilities include not only the 
mental development, but the physical woll-bumg, socializa- 
tion, and vocational training of their students. 

Through a number of measures, both quantitative 
and qualitative "A Progress Report" explores the achieve- 
ments of the public schools in meeting the continually ex- 
panding American goal of education for all citizens* 



ASSESSING PROGRESS: QUANTITATIVE MEASURES 

Intelligence and virtue being the safeguard of liberty and bulwark 
of a free and good government f the state shall ever maintain a 
general, suitable ,and efficient system of free schools, whereby all 
persons in the state between the ages of 6 and 21 years receive 
gratuitous instruction, 

Article XIV. Section t Constitution of 
the State of Arkansas 



In the first analysis, "universal education'" means that all 
citizens have access to and arc served by the schools. 
Thus, the most obvious indicators of success in meeting 
that goal are quantttative measures, numbers of enrollees, 
graduates, and persons served in various school programs- 
Commitment to the public policy goal of education 
for all citizens has deep historical roots m the Southeast, 
Every state has expressed that commitment »n a basic con 
stitutional provision, like the one cited above of the State 
of Arkansas, Further, each of the re*, on's states has en- 
acted and enforces a compulsory schoc' attendance law 
that, m most cases, applies to children aged 7 to 16. (Fig- 
ure 1 shows the specific age ranges of compulsory attend- 
ance Taws m each of the region's states,) An important as- 
pect of recent progress m education is the renewed effort 
by every state m the region to improve application and 
enforcement of the compulsory attendance laws. 

In I960, the publrc schools of the 12 southeastern 
states enrolled 9.7 million students m programs from km- 
dergarten through the 12th grade - pr manly from the *" 
to 1 7 year old egc group. Of the 1 1 million 5-1 7 year- 
olds in the Southeast in 1980, 88.2 percent attended pub 
he schools, (See Figure 2,) 

In every southeastern state, more than 80 fjurcent 
of the youngsters aged 5 to 17 were being served by the 
pubhc school programs in 1980. with enrollments ranging 
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FIGURE 1 

AGES OF COMPULSORY ATTENDANCE 
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FIGURE 2— PUBLIC AND PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENTS, 1980 
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fitm 80 2 pt'uvnt m Mississippi to 92 8 nercoiU m West 
Virginia Tfn* Umtt*d States Jvutaqo for 5-17 vt\ir old 
pa> ticpabon in public schooling was 86 2 ptra»nt Fhus, 
i^qht t )f the twelve suuthvdsttim states Jidve nuhlic school 
enrollment t ate^ ijieatis thdu thr national dveuige 

Tluit picture is not new Moru than any other n* 
gion of thf country, the Southeast has rcheti histoi iCdHy 
on public school systnrij to meet the yoaf of education 
foi all citizens. (A fact relevan* to the debate concerning 
federal tuition tax Credits J 

Ta.)lL> 1 provides a mort> detail^* pictuie of enroll 
meiits H showing not only the population atjtni 5-17, but 
both public and pnvate schooJ enrolh^na rrr the n?gton> 
In 1980, 9,702,000 Youngsters were enrolled in south 
eastern public schools* Of thos*^ not in the public schools 
the lartjost proportion were five^ and six year olds who ha<l 
not yet entered school Of those remaining, some were e*v 
rottud in pnwite schools, some had left school prior to 
graduation ot had yiaduated ly through accul^att'd 
study, some we f u too phvsiCully or mentalJy incapacitated 
to pai tiuf>ate in either regulai oi special school programs, 
and others were confined to couectronal institutions. 

Trie idaUvelv hujh f0<j*cma/ rchance on public educa 
tion may be seen by compaung the average private schooJ 
enrollments m the Southeast (8 + 3 Percent) to those of the 
nation (10 6 percent) (See Figure 2 ) Every state in the 
region except Louisiana (1 7 + 2 percent) and Florida (114 
percent) had private school enrollments below thu national 
aveiage H In those two states, Catholic Church operoted 
schools accounted foi 72 and 36 percent of private school 
enrollments, respectively. 

Public school enrollments in the southeastern states 
Share a further distinction they are more fully integrated 
than school systems in most other states. Recent surveys 
have shown that the desegregation efforts of the last 25 
years have been highly successful in the Southeast, where 
White and Black students alike are rnoro likely to attend 
school with members of other races * .an are students in 
other parts of the country. 11 



Literacy Rate Nears 100 Percent 

Enrollment levels are obvious indicator for evalua 
ting progiess m public education, Ecluallv levealmg aie 
measures of the results of school uu). Since hteracy is the 
most basic of the go^ils of our educational system, the per 
centage of the adult population defined as literate niovides 
a rough indicator of pi ogress towaid the tjoal of education 
for alt Figure 3 compares adult literacy m the United 
States and in each southeastern state in 1900 and 1980. It 
shows clearly the dramatic educational progress that has 
been made during this century Literacy rates in the 
Southeast have increased absolutely and relative to the 
national scandaid* 

Table 2 shows the percent of the population over age 
1 5 classified as literate foi each of the southeastern states, 
from 1900 to 1980. In ev^ry state, the picture is one of 
steady process. In 1900, when the United States' average 
hteiacy tate was 88 + 7 percent, the southeastern state clos- 
est to the national average was West ViKjima, with 87 4 
percent of its adult oopulation classified as able to read 
and write. The lowest literacy rate in 1900 was 60 4 
percent (Louisiana). Five of the 12 southeastern states 
had literacy rates below 70 percent and ten had literacy 
rates belo\. SO percent. 

8y 1980, the picture had changed The literacy 
rate of every southeastern state exceeded 97 percent. 
Furthermore, every state had succeeded in closing the 
gap between its literacy rate and the national average to 
with n two percentage pomts t This increase can be attn 
buted to state policies establishing and expanding public 
school programs, the enforcement of compulsoi y attend- 
ance, and state initiatives to improve the quality of insCiuc- 
tion 

The most striking aspect of this increase in relative 
literacy rates in thu Southeast is that it occu red during a 
penxl in which national literacy levels were themselves 
climbing, and when the total population of the Southeast 
was growing rapidly. 



' j. Jlfh t C'fiW tar V.iHU* .jlSff Jn's/'wnr* mrjkjUT (VvtjretHt* i<T of Hlack and Hispanic StudiOV fr<m> 1QG8 to VM) l Jti*vMn\Um, O C 1" 



TABLE 1 

POPULATION AND PUBLIC SCHOOL PUPILS, 1980 

(Numbers in Thousands) 



'Estimated 



Total Popufaiion Age 5-17 Population Public School Pupils Private School Pupils* 



UNITEOSTATES 


226,546 


47,451 


40,B90 


1,532 


SRCE1 STATES 


52,669 


11,232 


9,702 


602 


ALABAMA 


3,894 


870 


759 


62 


ARKANSAS 


2,286 


495 


448 


19 


FLORIOA 


9,746 


1,792 


1,510 


205 


GEORGIA 


5,463 


1,229 


1,069 


84 


KENTUCKY 


3,661 


796 


670 


71 


LOUISIANA 


4,206 


966 


778 


166 


MISSISSIPPI 


2,521 


595 


477 


50 


NORTH CAROLINA 


5,882 


1,258 


1,129 


59 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


3,122 


708 


619 


50 


TENNESSEE 


4,591 


975 


854 


73 


VIRGINIA 


5,347 


1,134 


1,010 


13 


SOURCES 


U,S H Census Buraau, 'Provisional Estimates of Social, Economic and Hn< 


jsing Characteristics, 1980/' 



no VjVlg, ''Condition of Education 1982/" p. 48; "NCES Bulletin/' Jump 1982. p, 7 t 
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FIGURE 3 

LITERACY OF POPULATION, 1900 & 1980 
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SOURCES Statistical Abstract of U S 1980 Tdbly 241 , and U S Consul "Current Population Reports " p 23, No 8 
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TABLE 2 
LITERACY OF POPULATION, 1900 



1980 



(PERCENT OF POPULATION AGE 1 5 AND OVER) 





1900 


1930 


1960 


1980 


United States 


88.7 


95.2 


97.6 


98.8 


SRC El 


73.6 


89.3 


95.9 


98.1 


Alabama 


64.9 


86.0 


r5.8 


97.9 


Arkansas 


78.7 


92.4 


96.4 


98.1 


Florida 


76.6 


92.3 


97.4 


98.7 


Georgia 


77.9 


89.6 


95.5 


98.0 


Kentucky 


81.9 


92.7 


96.7 


98.4 


Louisiana 


60.4 


84.9 


93.7 


97.6 


Mississippi 


65.9 


85.2 


95.1 


97.6 


North Carolina 


69.9 


88.5 


96.0 


98.2 


South Carolina 


66.6 


83.3 


94.5 


97.7 


Tennessee 


78.1 


92.0 


96.5 


98.3 


Virginia 


75.7 


90.3 


96.6 


98.6 


West Virginia 


87.4 


94.5 


97.3 


98.6 



SOURCE Statistical Abstract of U.S. 1980. Table 241. and Ceraus. "Currem Population Reports." P. 23. No. 8. 
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ASSESSING PROGRESS: QUALITATIVE MEASURES 



What t ' s e best and wisest parent wants for his own child, that must 
the community want for aff it? children. Any other idea for our 
schools is narrow and unlovely; acted upon, it destroys our 
democracy. 

John Dewey 



The goal of "universal education" has a qualitative as 
well as a quantitative dimension. Clearly, the public 
schools are expectH to do more than enroll the appropri- 
ate target populations, the-V must also deliver a qualitative- 
ly "suitable" education. Tl»e definition of a suitable edu 
cation reflects the social, political, and economic priorities 
of society. That definition changes as those priorities 
change. 

The suitable education of the 19th Century r for ex^ 
ample, was defined largely as the "Three Rs," and was ac- 
complished by an average of four to six years of schooling. 
The high school diploma, representing 12 years of educa- 
tion, now stands as the norm for the scope of a suitable 
education. (The sufficiency of that definition is now 
being questioner) Figure 4 ..hows the growth of the num- 
ber of high school graduates as a percent of the 17-year 
olds ir. tiv 1 United States — illustrating the emergence of 



the high school diploma 3$ the accepted norm for a basic 
education. 

In the Southeast, the data reveal a picture of even 
greater growth in the number of high school graduates. 
(See Figure 5.) In the relatively short period from 1970 
to 1980, the proportion of high school graduates in the 
adult population increased by 40 percent. In 1970, Only 
42 percent of those 25 and over had completed a high 
school education, by 1980, that proportion was 58.6 
percent. Some of that increase was the result of migration 
into the region, bm the largest share of new graduates wds 
the result of the southeastern states' efforts to educate all 
their citizens. 

Viewed from another perspective, those data draw 
a picture of noteworthy accomplishment. Between 1950 
and 1 980, the median years of schooling completed by 
Southeasltrners had risen from 8.4 years to 1 2.3 years. 
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FIGURE 4 

PERCENT OF KKH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN U.S. POPULATION, 1870 - 1970 




Percent of P-Vear-olds who are high school graduates. 
SOURCE : NCES. Digest of Education Statistics, 1 980, p. 64. 
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PERCENT 



FIGURES 

HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN POPULATION 25 AND 
OLDER, 1970 & 1980 
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SOURCE, U 3. Census, "Provisional fcstimates of Social, Economic and Housing Characteristics/' 1980* pp. 



That is, by 1980, half of the adult population of the 
southeastern states had completed some education beyond 
the high school level. This is in sharp contrast to 30 years 
before when half of the adult population had completed 
Jess than the 9th grade, (See Frgti/e 6,) 

These educational attainment profiles show two dim- 
ensions of progress by the public schools. First, a larger 
proportion of the population receives a high school educa- 
tion each year, and, second, a larger proportion acquires 
additional education beyond the high school level — primar- 
ily in post -secondary technical schools 2nd community 
colleges. 

The achievements take on special relevance when 
one considers the context in which they took place. One 
out of five school-age youngsters in the Southeast comes 
from an environment of poverty. This presents both great- 
er needs and greater challenges to the school system, 

Expanding the Basic Educational Program 

Increased amounts of schooling are but one part of 
the changing picture of public education in the Southeast, 
Since 1 900, expectations concerning the content of a suit- 
able education have expanded to include a much broader 
range o* cognitive skills and intellectual experience than 
ever before. These new content areas include scientific 
knowledge, higher mathematical ability, communication 
skills, literature, arts, social science, and others. New tech- 
nologies which are beginning to change our society and 
economy will necessitate still further curriculum modifi- 
cation. 

Recognizing that math, science, and communication 
skills are essential economic ttiols in our highly technologi- 
cal society, today's educational leaders seek major improve 



FIGURE 6 
MEDIArt SCHOOL YEARS COMPLETED 
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FIGURE 7 

PUBLIC KINDERGARTEN ENROLLMENT, 1970 & 1980 

1970 1980 



SOUTHEAST 


380,914 


566,288 


ALABAMA 


12,668 


35,577 


ARKANSAS 


4,860 


29,147 


FLORIDA 


50,179 


39,162 


GEORGIA 


22,313 


63,514 


KENTUCKY 


10,026 


40,998 


LOUISIANA 


25,772 


50,147 


MISSISSIPPI 


N.A. 


4,759 


NORTH CAROLINA 


17,667 


73,890 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


10,934 


34,479 


TENNESSEE 


19,328 


55,382 


VIRGINIA 


28,785 


62,569 


WEST VIRGINIA 


4,484 


26,664 



SOURCES 1970 Census Reports, and "Provisional Gstimates of Social, Economic anu Housing Characterises, 1980." pp, 14 19. 

FIGURE 8 

BLACK ADULTS COMPLETING FOUR YEARS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL OR MORE, 1970 & 1980 
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WGST VIRGINIA I 1oe34 J 



SOUftCGS 1970 8i*roao of the Census ddMi. U S Rur-'iiu ul lhi> G-iitu > TruviSujrval f tfimnif-^ uf Social, ttunnmu arnJ \Um .lug 
ChiiraCUristiCS. 1980." 
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ments m these instructional areas, as well as promote prog* 
rams to help students ix^comi* more informed consumers, 
critical thmkeis* and efficient problem solvers 

Building on the gains m knowledge and understand- 
of the educational process, public schools have expand* 
ed the concept of universal education to include numerous 
new, specialized programs as weM as more intensive efforts 
m traditional areas. V e addition of kmdergarten programs 
to the basic curriculum (hiring the past decade has been one 
such area of program cxparisron. 

Research has shown the effectiveness of kindergarten 
programs m preparing chifdren for a better start and greater 
compiehension of materia) presented m the primary grades. 
Kmdeigarten piays a key rote in the schooling process at a 
time when a growing knowledge base is required for full 
participation m our rapidly changing technological age 

All but one of the southeastern states now has a 
statewtJe kindergarten program. As a result* public kinder, 
garten enrollments rose from a total of 380,914 in 1970 to 
a total of 566,288 in 1 980, This growth of 49 percent (far 
m excessof population growth rates) identifies the kinder* 
garten program as one of the fastest growing sectors of 
public education in the Southeast during the 1970s, (See 
FirjUre 7.) 

Providing Equal Opportunities for Al! 

For the popula'ions traditionally excluded from the 
mainstream of American society - racial minority groups, 
women, the handicapped, and the gifted - th? last several 
decades have brought change and the opening of many new 
opportunities. The elimination of discriminating policies 
and practices, m proved curricula, compensator education, 
bicultural instruction, and services for the gifted and the 
handicapped have all played a part n; writing that story of 
progress, 

Eqira Opportunities for Jlack 
ami Disadvantaged Students 

Black and disadvantaged students - who hav* his* 
toncally, had more limited educational opportunities than 
White middle class youngsters - have benefitted from num- 
erous public school imprnvement programs. An example: 
An increase between 1970 and 1980 of 1 15 percent in the 
number of Black adults who had completed four years of 
high school or more. This compares to a 26,7 percent in- 
crease m the national proportion of high school graduates. 
(See Figure 8.) 

These data have special significance in light of the 
relatively high minority populations Irving in the Southeast, 
1 980 Census data show that 30 percent of all racial minor- 
ity group members rn the United States reside *n the >ouuV 
eastern states. The proportion of minority persons to total 
population in the Sojtheast (21.5 percent) rs almost 50 
percent higher than the comparable national proportion 
(16.9 percent). (See Figures 9 and 10.) 

Programs for the Non-English Speaking 

Through bicultural and other supplementary instruc- 
tional programs, significant strides have also been made in 
meeting the needs of youngsters who are no f proficient in 
English In 1980, 3.3 percent of the region's population 
v, is bom abroad ( 1 50,000 Cuban and Haitian lefugees en 
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FIGURE 9 

PERCENT NON-WHITE POPULATION BY CENSUS 
REGION, 1980 




SOUTH 21 77% NORTHEAST 13 86% 

NORTH CENTRAL H.33% WEST 19 18% 

SOURCE US Bureau of the Ccnsi*-. "Provisional Estimjies 
of Social Economic and Housing Characteristic?;' 1980 









FIGURE 10 






PERCENT NON-WHITE POPULATION IN SRCEI 
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Cerud FluuJj alum;) ami 2 D iJt'Jient of the legion'* popu 
lation wai of Spdinih Jt'stA-jLt, iriddy of ihem Spanish 
speokmg. Thus, the strengthening of cultural piogrdms 
continues to contribute to achievement of the goal of edu 
cauon for all. 

Sex Equity Efforts 

Another aiea of progitss m the last decade has been 
movement toward the elimination of school policies? and 
practices that discriminate agajnit g rls and women. 
Through curriculum region*,, siaff Naming, and innova* 
tiv^ t jrugramfTiing, education hj*> reduced the ^ex (olv 
steieotypmg t md sua iJh»u immation typical of eaJ tier 
school programs. The numbei of gn Is and boys enrolled 
in non*tradrtional courses — including vocational educa* 
tion t math, and science — has risen significantly Cour*sel- 
jng practices have been improved and gieatei opportunities 
exist for girls to participate in athletic activities. Current 
public school policies reflect a more positive view of both 
boys and Jirls in norvtradrtional roles which now seem to 
be commonly accepted by society. 

Programs for tee Gifted and Talented 

The expanded definition of un versal education has 
meant that schools must meet a full spectrum of student 
needs. This includes not only programs for the handicap- 
ped or the disadvantaged, but advanced and special pro- 
grams for gifted a^d talented children — youngsters whose 
gifts might never be real'Zed without these special oppor 



tunnies. Piogram^ fof gifted and talented children include 
em ichment activities beginning as eaily as kinder gai ten and 
range all the way to advanced academic couisui and coun 
setmg, advanced placement, and special ithool*, for math 
and science and the arts. 

Expanded Vocational Education Opportunities 

Public secondary schools have also assumed a greater 
responsibility fof providing vocational education opportun- 
ities. The result, enrollments in vocational courses jumped 
269 percent between 1960 and 1980 - from 1,204,241 to 
4,445,994. Not only did the numbers of enrollees increase, 
but the opportunities themselves expanded, providing both 
a greater variety of couj it offerings and more sophisticated 
instructional methods. 

Service to Exceptional Children 

In most southeastern states, approximately one out 
of every ten public school students receives some special- 
ized educational services, (See Table 3,) That statistic re- 
veals an area of progress daring the past decade. Through 
new educatJonal initiatives, schools now identify and serve 
children with learning disabilities, emotionally disturbed 
yoongsters, the deaf and hard of heanng, visually and 
speech impaled childien, mentally retarded persons, ortho 
pedically and other health impaired youngsters, and the 
multi-handi capped. 

In some instances, yoongsters in these specialized 
categones participate in full- or pan time programs de- 



TABLE 3 : 
EXCEPTIONAL CHBJffiEN AGES 3-21 SERVED IN 
PUBLIC SCHOOL PROGRAMS, 1976 - 1981 



1976-77 



1977-78 



197*79 



1979-80 



1980-81 



United States & 




Teoltories 


3,708,588. 


Alabama 


53,987 : *I 


Arkansas 


28*487 


Florida 


117,257 


Georgia 


85,209 


r Kentucky. : 


57,057 


Louisiana v 7 


86^89 c 




; 2^21 at ^ 


\ Wo^ GarplEna 




South" Carolina 


, 72,357 * 


Tennessee 


_ 99,251 


Virginia 


77,616 


West Virginia 


30,135 



3,777 v 286- : 

"■ 34,741"' 
■ t25i427 r 
). 86;49'1 
59,350 1 
. .87^95;-; 
^32,374^ 

• ' 97,b87x : 

; •. 71,144 

* 96£78 
81,329 
29,874 



3,919.073 

- m& - 

4C^345 : : * 
128;463 - 

: ; 

62,975 * 

.93^69;^ 
-■■ ^9^46/v- 

10^,19/. 
70,336 . 
93,054 
87,173 
31,293 



4,036,219 

\ '-72,378 
* '45,027 
-136,963 
"v-t$847 
, 67,087 
/,:S5,640: 

; 71,466; 
y 93,004 
91,051 
33,964 



4,177,689 1 . 

■■ 76,296" 
49,096"" 

144,532 . 

111,981 
70,628 ; ; 

.82^723^ 

, -46^&C 
119,01^:; 

69,9737 
95,168 ^- 
97,972 
36.573 



SOURCE: 4tH Annual Report. U.S, Office of Special Education and Rehabilitative Services 
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FIGURE 11 

PERCENT OF CHILDREN AGES 3-21 SERVED IN 
DIFFERENT EDUCATIONAL ENVIRONMENTS, 1979 * 80 
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CLASSES 


CLASSES 


SCHOOL 


VIRONM 


UNITED STATES 


67 JO 


25.45 


5.13 


1.71 


SRCEI 


72.91 


20 71 


5-12 


1.68 


ALABAMA 


57.81 


40.32 


0.97 


0-90 


ARKANSAS 


80.97 


8-45 


10.20 


0.38 


FLORIDA 


75.09 


23.72 




1.19 


GEORGIA 


78-16 


17.47 


1.01 


3-37 


KENTUCKY 


74.95 


18-78 


4-25 


2.02 


LOUISIANA 


5664 


30.47 


11-48 


1-40 


MISSISSIPPI 


73.25 


22.02 


3.82 


0-90 


NORTH CAROLINA 


81-43 


13-06 


3.95 


1.56 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


79.67 


18-98 


0.41 


0.94 


TENNESSEE 


79.92 


10.66 


5.99 


3.42 


VIRGINIA 


63 89 


26.48 


8.09 


1-54 


WEST VIRGINIA 


73-17 


18.09 


6.17 


2.57 


Source J f ■ 
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signed especially fof their needs. In most instances, how- 
ever, exceptional students participate in regular classroom 
programs while receiving the services necessaiy to accom 
modate their needs. 

In the Southeast* 72.9 percent of the children re- 
ceiving special educational services receive them in the 
regular school environment (see Figure 1 1 J, so as not to 
disrupt the normal educational program - a practice com- 
monly known as "mainstreaming." Such high levels ol 
service in the regular classroom setting require major stall 
training efforts. As a region, Che southeastern states have 
. " higher proportion of youngsters being served in this way 
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than the United States average (67-7 percent! 

For all but two southeastern states, th^ over all pro 
portion of students receiving special education is higher 
than the U.S. average. That difference is indicative of two 
things- the cffoi ts of the public school systems to identify 
and serve students with special needs, and the effect of 
greater poverty in the Southeast which produces a dispro 
portionate number of persons with special needs. 

Services to exceptional children include expanded 
curriculum offerings, teacher training programs, the re 
design and alteratioi, of buildings and transportation sys 
terns, and rehabilitation and vocational training- 
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FIGURE 12 -A 

PUPIUTEACHER RATIOS: U.S., SRCEI, CENSUS REGIONS - 1980 
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FIGURE 12 -B 

PUPIUTEACHER RATIO IN THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES, 1980 





UNITED 
STATES 



NORTH 
CENTRAL 



NORTH- 
EAST 




annul 
mm 18-18.3 

M| 19-13.3 



UNITED STATES 17.05 

SRCEI STATES 17.97 

SOUTH 17.42 

NORTHEAST 15,52 

NORTH CENTRAL 16.84 

WEST 18.54 

ALABAMA 19.72 

ARKANSAS 17,38 

FLORIDA 18.78 

GEORGIA 17.41 

KENTUCKY 18.64 

LOUISIANA 16.16 

MISSISSIPPI 17.31 

NORTH CAROLINA 18.75 

SOUTH CAROLINA 18.02 

TENNESSEE 19.60 

VIRGINIA 16.35 

WEST VIRGINIA 16.80 

;.i >ur«:( n.iIh.tdi Ooti-r in i ,1,,. ,!..„, ;;t,)i> ,u, 
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The Accountability Movement: 
Improving the 
Process of Education 

As the minimum gaols of univpr^jl «'n;oJJm^nL l/ter 
dCy, Jnd h^h school completion t m- mot, ddtlitioadl tnh-rw 
art? added for measuring the success of the public schools, 
In the last decade, new emphasis on the effectiveness of in- 
structional methods has been expressed throughout the re- 
gron rn statewide policies and laws setting minimum compe- 
te' i standards and assessing etlucatiorvil outcomes- Since 
1976, 10 of the region's states huw developed standards 
for mmirruim competency or high school compJ jtion ($ee 
Table <\ ) 

v'vhilr* different in detail- these accountability pro- 
grams share a common thrust - to ensure that completion 
of minimum attendance requirements wj]| also mean attain- 
ment of the minimum competences required to function 
successfully as workers, democratic citizens, learners, and 
family members The accountability programs are designed 
both to assess students* skriJs and to provide remedial ser- 
vices where necessary. 

Staff Improvement 

Integral to the thrust of the accountability movement 
arc increased efforts to impro/e teacher and staff effective 
ness, A number of initiatives in the fast decade have helped 
improve teacher and administrative skills including streng- 
thened certification standards, increases in inservice training 
cooperative programs w*th teacher training institutions, and 
improved evaluation methods, 

Another measure of the region's success in jmpioving 
teacher standards is the decrease in the ratro of pupils to 
teachers. Between 1973 and 1980, the total number of 
classroom teachers m southeastern public schools increased 
frv, 457,876 to 501,759, while Qnrol pent decfrned from 
10 to 9,7 million students. 

The increase in the number of teachers relative to pu- 
pils is a general -ndicator of more mtensjve attention and 
instructional effort being provided each s*udent. It also 
reflects the increase in the number of specialized courses 
and programs being offered. 

In Figure 12, the 1980 pupil/teacher ratio in each of 
the southeastern states is compared to the national average. 
The southeastern average was withm one student of the 
rational pupil/teacher ratio Three of the 12 southeastern 
states — Louisiana, Virginia, and West Virginia - had ratios 
better than the national average. The over-all range was rel- 
atively smaM: from 'i972 pupils per teacher to 16,15 pu- 
pils per teacher, 

Not reflected in those numbers is the significant in- 
crease throughout the region m the use of teacher aides. 
The majority work in elementary classrooms, where their 
effor ts have been shown to be extrerr My valuable in help 
rng children learn sjnee they make possible the individual- 
ized instruction so critical to student success. 

Attention has also been given to imptouing the man 
(jgement effectiveness of school prmcrpats Initiatives rn- 
clude regular staff development for school administrators, 
strengthened certification requirements, * ate-Jeuel Princi 
pals' institutes, and the legal mandate for a program of com- 
petency-baSed certification criteria for school managers, 

O 
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TABLE 4 

MINIMUM COMPETENCY TESTING PROGRAMS IN 
THE SOUTHEASTERN STATES 


STATE - DATE 
rnUunMivl b 1 An 1 cU 


GRADES 

TESTED 


USE OF 
TESTS 


ALABAMA 1Q77 


ORG 


A 
M 


ADl/ AhlCAC i flirt 


1 c o 

3,6,8 


c 


FLORIDA, 1976 


3,5,8,1 1 


A,B 


GEORGIA, 1977 
and 1978 


4,8,10,12 


D 


l\£'N I UL>r\T, fy/O 


OCT 1A 

J,S>,/,1U 


C 


LOUISIANA, 1977 


4,8,10 


c 


NORTH CAROLINA, 
1977 


1*2*3*6* 
9,11 


A,C 


SOUTH CAROLINA, 
1978 


Pre-sch,1, 
2,3,6,8,11 


C 


TENNESSEE, 1977 


4,5,6,8 


A,C 


VIRGINIA, 1976 
and 1978 


K-6 and 
9-12 


A,B 


A — High School 
Graduation 

8 - Grade 
Promotion 


C - Instructional Im- 
provement and 
Remediation 

O - Under Study 


SOURCE; "AnalVsfsof State Minimum Competence Testing 
Programs/' education Commission of the States, Feb 19S0. 


Jn Mississippi, state policy makers chose Intensive staff develop- 
ment rather than minimum competency standard* to improve 
school programs* After four yearsa hose efforts have borne Im* 
presslve fruit. Two of the thro* grades tested (4th and 6thf on the 
California Achievement test scored at the 5Cth percentile: 8th 
graders scored at the 45th percentile. 

West Virginia policy makers also chose a route other than min- 
imum competency standards. In a program JnvolvSg educators 
dud lay persons from throughout the state, Vifest Virginia Is conduc- 
ing a thorough revision of curricula, and examining various options 
related to competency standards* 
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FIGURE 13 
PER CAPITA PERSONAL INCOME, 1960 
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1970 


I960 


1981 


UNITED STATES 


SI ,850 


S3.119 


$9,480 


$10,491 


LOUISIANA 


SI ,369 


$2,330 


$8,487 


$9,518 


SRCEI 


1,358 


2,551 


8,113 


9,014 


MISSISSIPPI 


967 


1,925 


6,550 


7,408 


ALABAMA 


1,246 


2,317 


7,467 


8,219 


NORTH CAROLINA 


1,252 


2,474 


7,780 


8,649 


ARKANSAS 


1,125 


2,142 


7,119 


8,044 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


1,142 


2,303 


7,268 


8,039 


FLORIDA 


1,728 


3,058 


9,153 


10,165 


TENNESSEE 


1,318 


2,454 


7,613 


8,447 


GEORGIA 


1,359 


2,604 


8,049 


8,934 


VIRGINIA 


1,598 


2,996 


9,380 


10,349 


KENTUCKY 


1,322 


2,425 


7,552 


8,420 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1,378 


2,333 


7,693 


8,377 



SOURCF U.S. PePfriment ° f Commerce, Bureau of Economic Analysis. September 12, 1982 Press Release 
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Funding Educational Programs 

Progress in education in the Southeast requires a sub- 
stantial investment of public resources. Fortunately, edu- 
cation is a public investment whose dividends include 
economic growth, individual opportunity, political strength, 
and social and cultural enrichment. At a recent meeting of 
the Southern Growth Policy Board, seven southern govern- 
ors expressed the Critical school-society relationship clearly: 
"Without quality education," they agreed, "there can be no 
economic growth/' 

In 1980, public school (K-12) program costs in the 
Southeast totalled SlS billion, derived from state, local and 
federal tax revenues. That the investment has borne fruit is 
evident in per capita income data. Historically, the South 
has trailed far behind other regions m terms of wealth But 
m recent years, that gap has closed, (See Figure 13 ) In 
1960, the per capita personal income for the Southeast re 
gion was Si, 358 — or 73 percent of the national per capita 
income figure of $1,850, In 1981, that figure had increased 
to 85 percent of the national average; per capita income m 
the Southeast was $9,01 4 compared to the national figure 
of $10,491, 



The region's 1980 education expenditures were 38 
percent of the total state and local government expendi- 
tures. Public school expenditure - as a percent of total 
state and local expenditure — has declined regionally since 
1970,* when it accounted for 42 percent of the total. 
While actual dollars spent on education grew during the 
decade, a percentage decline occurred because other areas 
of public expenditure grew faster than education. With 
the advent of the "New Federalism/' this trend may be 
expected to continue. 

Another indicator of financial support for education 
is per pupil expenditure. Among southeastern states, per- 
pupil expenditures for public schools rose from $920 » n 
1973 to $1,817 in 1980, It must be noted that part of 
this growth has been offset by the inflationary trend of 
the past decade. However, despite similar inflationary in- 
creases, the growth m regional per pupil expenditure was 
greater than the national average mcrcase - a further indica 
tor ol regional progress in improving public education op 
portunities, 

*f *r j>pl jm Mississippi, wht-rr rdu^Jtu/n i -f |j*'ntj*iijr*"* - us J MfrCttflt 
<>t ti't<)J stoli 1 <Jii<t Ilk ol I'KfiH' 1 * )<Ji t<i* i J n HitJii it J .ippfotirTkitrlV con 
Moot during th*> d^fl* 1 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Commitment, change, and progress characterize public education in the Southeast in this century* 
Through a variety of constitutional, legislative, and administrative initiatives, the states of the 
Southeast have moved the region's public schools in long strides toward the nation's mission of univer 
sal education. In just a few decades, the Southeast has achieved nearly universal adult literacy, public 
schools enroll nearly 90 percent of all 5 to 17 year-olds, and the number of high school graduates has 
grown dramatically. In 1980, the median years of schooling completed was above the 1 2th grade - 
compared to the 9th grade education that was the median just a generation ago. 

The region has the nation's bast record of achievement in school desegregation, and has succeeded 
in expanding opportunities not only for Blacks, but for disadvantaged students, women, non English 
speaking youngsters, the gifted and handicapped. For these students, equal educational opportunity 
means not only equal access to school programs, but special compensatory, remedial, and enhanced 
services to ensure a successful school experience. 

Expanded curricular offerings — including science, math, art, social studies, and vocational courses 
- represent another area of success. To these have been added new supplementary services which en 
hance opportunities for learning, food service^ counseling and diagnostic services, health services, and 
transportation. Finally, a series of new initiatives in the last decade has resulted i n improved teacher 
education and training programs, more effective school administration, and minimum competency test 
ing standards. 

Thus, the story of education in the Southeast in this century is one of progress - written through 
the active commitment of educational and political leaders to the improvement of educational oppor 
tunities. 

Despite that unquestionable progress, however, schools are not without significant challenges and 
problems. Educators have worked hard (and, as these data show, successfully) to close the gap between 
the Southeast and the rest of the nation in terms of educational attainment and opportunity. While 
that gap has been narrowed or closed in virtually every category, it still remains a challenge to regional 
educators. 

THE CHALLENGE OF POVERTY 

Although there have been marked gains in recent years, the Southeast still has the greatest propor 
tion of persons living below the poverty level — a reality which is of serious concern to the schools. Not 
only does the high level of poverty present greater challenges to the schools, it is also a problem which 
relies on improved education for its solution. It is a knowledgeable and skilled labor force which will 
attract the new technology and higher paying job opportunities needed to overcome the Southeast's 
legacy of poverty. 

USING NEW TECHNOLOGY 

Today's world of rapid change, complexity, and high technology demands dramatically different 
educational strategies. If Americans are to be competitive in the world economy, educational policy 
makers must come to terms with such questions as. How to provide current workers with new skills - 
throughout their lives. How to ensure that today's youngsters have appfopriate skills for tomorrow's 
work, how to continually up^ade and update curricula to keep pace with the new technological ad- 
vances of society, how to work cooperatively with the business/industrial community, how to use 
new technologies to make the educational process more effective and more efficient. 

The last question deserves special note. Today's technologies are not simply the newest equip 
ment to be added to existing institutions. They demand a transformation of the institutions them 
selves and a new understanding and vision from all society. The key to using technology successfully 
will be the extent to which educators and policy leaders attain that understanding and vision. Thus, 
a is the challenge of technology, more than any other, that will make staff development and training 
one of the highest priorities of public education in the decades immediately ahead. 

FUNDING QUALITY EDUCATION 

Ironically, in some of the region's success stories are to be found the seeds of one of the most 
difficult future challenges. Expanded curricula, increased enrollments, special services, and broader 
social responsibilities - the characteristics of the improved educational system - are costly. And, 
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while the benefits of these improvements — in greater literacy, higher enrollment rates, greater numbers 
of graduates - are immense, so are current fiscd! constraints. The Southeast has vpecial cause for con 
cern in this era of "New Federalism/' for it relies more heavily than any other region on federal funds 
to support public education. Thus, developing ^eative alternative sources of funding for education is 
perhaps the most immediate priority facing educational policy makers in the near future. 

If the Southeast is to continue the progress toward the goal of universal education, education poll 
cy leaders must resolve three major and difficult questions: 

• How can the schools help to overcome the legacy of poverty that characterizes the Southeast? 

• How can the region help the nation to compete successfully in a highly technological, fast- 
changing world society? 

• How can the schools continue to provide quality educational programs to all citizens at a time 
when public resources are decreasing? 
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